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THE THEOLOGY OF THE MAGNIFICAT 


HE Magnificat is more than a song of praise, and a re- 
vealing of the character of Mary: it is a summary of 
the attitude of the Christian soul to God and to life. 

“My soul doth magnify the Lord’’: at the very be- 
ginning the keynote is struck, the essential quality of 
religion: deeper than any question of action or behavior-pattern 
there is the fundamental relationship: to be religious means to be 
God's thing, consciously and adoringly — My eyes always on the 
Lord. So the second Eve, in the opening words of her song of 
praise, reverses the sin of the first Eve. In the garden they had said, 
We shall be as gods; and from the effects of that primal sin of 
pride and egoism we suffer still. But Mary tells us, not, We shall 
be gods, but, We are God’s: and shows us the way to fulness of 
life. As long as we say, I want to do my will, we are under the 
shadow of the Fall, and we are dooming ourselves to the twilight 
existence of egoism; in so far as we try to say, I want to do Your 
will, we are emerging from the darkness: and we begin to make 
the whole texture of our lives, everything that we do and exper- 
ience, a song of praise to God and a living with God: we begin 
to be fully alive. 

The next words logically follow: ‘‘And my spirit doth rejoice 
in God.”’ It is the result of what has gone before. The first of the 
fruits of the Spirit is love, and the second is joy: that particular 
kind of joy, a selfless joy, which is wholly taken up with the 
beauty and goodness of what it sees — My spirit doth rejoice in 
God, not in what He has given or may give, but in Himself. (To 
rejoice in His gifts, that is a good joy too; but it is not this joy, 
and it would not be good if it were not leading us towards this 
joy.) To magnify the Lord in all that we do: that is true love; 
and it is true love which produces this sort of joy. When the mar- 
tyrs are so merry under torture it is presumably because then they 
love God more than ever before and therefore God shows Him- 
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self to them more vividly than ever before, and the joy of that is 
greater than the pain. 

But Mary’s joy is ‘in God my Savior.” For us, since the Fall, 
it is no longer possible simply to rejoice in God: there is no con- 
templation without tears; we cannot hope to begin to be aware of 
God unless we start from the sense of sin, and realize that there 
is no approach to God except through the mercy of God. We must 
say the Confiteor before we begin the Gloria. My eyes always on 
the Lord, the psalm tells us; but another psalm explains, sicut 
oculi ancillae — as the eyes of the handmaid on the hand of her 
mistress, 


It was that attitude which made Mary worthy of her destiny; 
and so she goes on: ‘‘Because He hath looked graciously on the 
lowliness of His handmaid.”” She knows the nothingness of crea- 
tures, their being wholly dependent on the creative will of the In- 
finite; she knows the yet deeper abyss of separateness into which 
sin has plunged humanity and man’s powerlessness, of himself, to 
escape from it; and so, realizing fully the greatness of her own 
destiny, she can yet understand and accept the fact that it comes 
wholly from God, and so she can state the glory simply: ‘‘for be- 
hold from henceforth all generations shall call me blessed.’’ That 
is humility: to state the truth, and not try to pretend that greatness 
is not greatness, but to state the whole truth, and not try to pre- 
tend that the greatness is somehow one’s own doing. 

So she goes on: ‘‘for He that is mighty hath done great things 
in me, and holy is His name.”’ Holy is His name: if God gives you 
a great destiny, then that is His will for you, your work for Him, 
and you bless His name; if it is the glory of divine motherhood, 
blessed be His name; if it is the seven swords, again blessed be His 
name. To accept the will of God at each moment and in each event, 
and to accept it lovingly, readily: that is the aspect of charity 
which we call the “‘sense of God’s providence’’ — the sense that 
all things are in His hand, that all the things that come to us, the 
joys and the sorrows alike, are all part of the total love-story which 
is history; that at every moment we are to sense His guiding hand; 
we are to do the best we can with the material of the present mo- 
ment but we are to leave the result to Him, we are not to fret or 
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THE MAGNIFICAT 


fuss or worry. So it is that as the love of the Spirit produces selfless 
joy in God, so this selfless joy and joyful awareness produce peace, 
that peace which the world cannot give and cannot take away; and 
that peace in its turn produces, first, patience, the quiet strength 
which will not be put off by difficulties because it rests on the 
knowledge that all things are in His hands, and secondly longani- 
mitas, the ability to take the long view, to go on and on with the 
job whether it seems to be succeeding or not, because there is no 
doubt that in the end “‘all shall be well, and all manner of thing 
shall be well.”’ 


“For His mercy is from generation to generation, to them that 
fear Him’’: an understanding of the mercy of God is part of the 
sense of His providence, part of the love of the Spirit; it is what 
causes that union of joy and sorrow together which is the sense 
of sin-forgiven. It is dependent on fear, the opposite of self-reli- 
ance — that metaphysical self-reliance which is the ultimate fool- 
ishness; but it is also what causes in us the gradual perfecting of 
fear through its three stages. There is the lowest form of fear, the 
slave’s fear: that is the beginning of wisdom inasmuch as it is at 
least the end of self-sufficiency, but we are not to rest there. The 
sense of God’s mercy will lead us to a higher fear, which is called 
reverentia, as of a child for its father; and then higher again, to 
that fear which we call tenderness, the lover’s fear of hurting what 
he loves. And it is out of the evil that this good comes: it is the 
sense of God’s mercy that deepens our awareness of sin, and makes 
us fear it, not so much because it hurts us, as because it hurts God. 
And this mercy is from generation to generation: this sense of sin 
and the quality of tenderness it engenders in the soul cannot affect 
merely the individual: we influence others by what we are, and 
this thing in us will lead others, though we are unaware of it, to a 
similar deepening of experience, and they in turn will pass on 
the wisdom they have learnt, and like the widening ripples in 
the pool the gift will be handed on from generation to generation 
through the ages of the world. 


The next two verses of the canticle re-inforce for us what we 
have already learnt: it is the proud and the mighty (the self- 
reliant) who are sent empty away: it is the humble and the hun- 
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gry who are filled with good things. The hungry: those who know 
their need of a Savior, and long for His mercy; but who long 
also, not merely for His mercy to themselves, but for His mercy 
to humanity as a whole, and, more than that, who long for the 
fulfillment of His will in its entirety. ‘‘Blessed are they that hunger 
and thirst after justice’: our Lord tells us the same thing: we shall 
never become saints by merely wishing we were saints; it is a ques- 
tion not of wishing but of willing; of taking our destiny from 
God, as Mary did, with both hands; of saying with her, Behold 
the handmaid of the Lord, not with a sort of wistful resignation, 
but with the strong determination that is born of love, a determin- 
ation to love His will and do His will usque ad mortem, even to 
the end. So you have the description of the ‘‘good and faithful 
servant’ of the parable: and these qualities too are among the 
fruits of the Spirit and they follow from the preceding ones in 
their turn. 

So, the song ends, ‘‘He hath protected Israel His servant, being 
mindful of His mercy, as He spoke to our Fathers, to Abraham and 
His seed for ever.’ For her, then, Israel is the Jewish people, the 
chosen people; for us, now, the Church. For her, the promise to 
Abraham, the promise of the Redeemer; for us, the promise to our 
Christian forefathers, the promise that the Redeemer is with us to 
the end, that the gates of hell shall not prevail against His Body. 
And if we share in the qualities of soul that Mary’s song reveals, 
then we must share in her proud trust for the future: and for our- 
selves, we must look forward with humble hope to sharing in the 
end of the story, her assumption. He wanted to have her with Him. 
If we try to share her qualities we must hope humbly that in the 
end, in spite of our sins and our betrayals, He will want to have 
us with Him too, and will bend down to us in our turn and, take 
us to Him, to be with Him and His mother for ever in the family 
life of praise and joy and happiness which is heaven. 


GERALD VANN, O.P. 
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SUNDAY SERMONS 


OR the past twenty-five years and more I have been preach- 
ing sermons according to the spirit of the liturgy every 
single Sunday, in fact, almost daily; and I have come to 
recognize that such sermons are governed by their own 
proper rules. I have discovered also that the liturgy offers 

to the preacher a vast and hitherto unexplored wealth of matter. 
At the same time I have learned that there exists in clerical circles 
much misunderstanding about the so-called liturgical sermon, as 
well as a certain helplessness in regard to it. I determined, there- 
fore, to study the entire question not only from the practical 
standpoint but also according to basic principles at stake. 

What then is to be understood by the term “‘liturgical sermon’’? 
There are two factors which make a sermon liturgical. First of all, 
it must form a part of the liturgy, and secondly, it must be in- 
formed by the liturgical spirit. 

I am making no totalitarian claims: there exist, obviously, ser- 
mons which according to both the above respects cannot be called 
liturgical, and such sermons will continue to exist and have their 
own usefulness. In the ancient Church, it is true, the sermon in- 
variably, so far as we know, constituted part of the liturgical 
service. Today it is otherwise. There are for instance the sermons 
at afternoon or evening devotions, during Lent, during the months 
dedicated to Mary and the Sacred Heart; there are catechetical 
sermons, instructions during ‘‘Bible study hours’’ outside of church, 
etc. All these exercise their own important role in pastoral work, 
and have also their own rules to govern them. I am simply not 
concerned with them here. 

In regard to content too there will always be sermons which 
have little or no immediate relation to the liturgy: sermons about 
doctrine and morals, ascetical and mystical conferences, etc. These 
too have their independent validity. Provided the word of God be 
preached, the particular aspect under which it is presented is sec- 
ondary. God has given men different aptitudes and talents. 

In both of the above cases, however, the liturgy can be brought 
into the sermons in a greater or lesser degree. In lenten sermons, 
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e.g., the preacher can ireat of liturgical topics; or dogma, moral, 
ascetics and mysticism can be presented in the light of the liturgy 
— for liturgy is nothing else than dogma prayed, liturgy is prayed 
moral theology, asceticism, mysticism. 


As to the liturgical sermon itself, we might first of all inquire 
what rightful heritage it can claim in the Church. The answer is 
simple: it has “‘citizenship rights’’ reaching back to the very cradle 
of Christianity. The “‘service of the word” or the instruction serv- 
ice of the early Church, which derived from the synagogue wor- 
ship, included a sermon as an essential element; this sermon both 
as to time and place formed part of the liturgy, and in content 
usually was related to the readings. The liturgical sermon, there- 
fore, is as old as Christianity itself. 


During the succeeding centuries the sermon continued to main- 
tain its important role. All our sources about the Sacrifice of the 
Mass in Christian antiquity bear witness to the liturgical sermon. 
After the readings there followed the sermon, usually preached by 
the bishop himself or by the first in honor among his priests. The 
sermon accordingly constituted the climax of the service of the 
word. And because it had such an intimate relation to the Mass- 
liturgy, it is evident that its content likewise was bound up with 
the liturgy. It not only succeeded the readings; it explained them. 
Thus arose one of the most traditional types of sermon, namely, 
the homily, which was a commentary on the readings, more es- 
pecially the Gospel. In fact, the sermon became the bridge connect- 
ing the service of the word with the Sacrifice proper, and with 
the everyday life of the Christian. 

When in the fourth century the practice of continuous reading 
(lectio continua) gave way to that of choosing definite extracts 
from Scripture, the service of the word entered into a yet closer 
relationship to the Sacrifice: the readings were no longer mere in- 
structions, they were also images and parables of what the sacri- 
ficial Action was to effect. Hence the sermon received an even 
stronger liturgical character. The celebration of the Sacrifice be- 
came a unified dramatic action, and the sermon interpreted its 
import to the faithful. This was undoubtedly the ‘‘classical age” 
of the liturgical sermon. The bishop personally selected and coor- 
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SUNDAY SERMONS 


dinated the variable portions of the Mass; he chose the readings, 
determined what psalms were to be sung, and composed the pray- 
ers and the preface. It was but natural that his sermon too would 
be in fullest harmony with all these other parts, and that the en- 
tire Mass became a unified dramatic whole. 


Let us try to realize how aptly, psychologically speaking, the 
sermon is built into the structure of the Mass. The prayer-service 
first of all serves to arouse proper dispcsition. Mind and heart are 
now ready to accept the word of God. There follow the readings, 
which receive their explanation and application to life in the ser- 
mon. The word of Scripture and of sermon then “‘become flesh”’ 
in the sacrificial Action. The sermon is bedewed with grace through 
the Eucharist. It unites the word of God with the Sacrifice and 
leads over into daily life. It is the bond between Scripture, Euchar- 
ist and life. 


Since the middle ages the liturgy has become petrified into set, 
unchanging forms and could no longer serve as the expression of 
living Christian piety. It has suffered a fossilized existence, and as 
a consequence the religious life of Christians developed ever more 
along the lines of subjective piety and private devotions, Mass 
and Eucharist were less and less understood. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the sermon too became constantly more estranged 
from the liturgy — in point of time, place, as well as ideas. The 
sermon was no longer regarded as a part of the Mass, just as holy 
Communion itself was no longer so regarded. It was put before the 
Mass, or often preferred entirely apart from Mass. Even the pulpit 
was moved away from the altar and into the nave of the Church 
— a symbol of the spiritual separation that obtained between ser- 
mon and liturgy. As the message of the liturgy became progressive- 
ly less intelligible to clergy and faithful, the sermon in its turn 
necessarily became unliturgical. It became moralistic, apologetical, 
theoretical, formalistic, at times even profane. 

Its divorce from the liturgy has harmed the sermon most seri- 
ously. The further it departed from the altar, the more it was ex- 
posed to the currents of the age: it became one-sided. The liturgy 
has the inner power of preserving proper balance and proportion 
in religious matters; the liturgy is the ‘“‘Catholic centre,”’ as E. I. 
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Watkin so beautifully shows in his volume on the subject. It will 
not permit one domain of religious life to overshadow another 
be it morals, ascetics, or mysticism. As soon therefore as the sermon 
asserted its independence from the liturgy, it fell victim to the one- 
sided emphases of the time. Its decline was inevitable. Liturgy is 
also ‘‘prayed Scripture.’ Separation from the liturgy meant in 
practice separation from Scripture. Instead of drawing from the 
living scriptural fountains, the sermon began to depend on cisterns 
of human wisdom; it became shallow, captious, rationalistic; it 
lost its spiritual unction. And among the faithful there resulted an 
ever growing dissatisfaction with sermons, a discontent which is 
still with us. 

The sermon of the last few decades has chiefly been a topical 
sermon. The Gospel served only as a springboard: the preacher 
selected from it some sentence, which he then developed thematic- 
ally. Little attention was paid to the liturgical context. Usually 
they were moralizing sermons, and people became heartily tired 
of them. A gulf developed between sermon and Mass; the sermon 
ceased to be a liturgical sermon. 

The liturgical movement has brought with it a welcome change 
for the better. The sermon has gained in dignity and in content. 
It has again become an important part of the liturgy, and has 
learned anew how to utilize the treasures of the liturgy for source 
material. 

Let us now attempt to describe the liturgical sermon, practically 
and concretely. We have in mind, above all, the sermon delivered 
at the occasion of holy Mass: in other words, the normal sermon 
of the pastor of souls, as it takes place on Sundays and holy days 
in the parish church. In respect to it I now raise the demand that 
it be closely knit with the liturgy as regards 1) time, 2) place, 
and 3) content. 





It should first be joined to the liturgy in time: the sermon should | 
be organically part of the structure of the Mass, and not take place | 


before Mass, much less after Mass or between Masses. We have 
seen that the only correct place for the sermon is after the Gospel; 
psychologically too this arrangement is most preferable. More- 
over, certain improprieties will thus be more easily eliminated. The 
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SUNDAY SERMONS 


sermon will be suitably brief, and not so likely to be ‘‘adorned”’ 
with preliminary prayers and songs. Its topic will almost naturally 
be suggested by the liturgy itself. Given our “‘assembly-line’’ sched- 
ule of Masses in urban parishes, some pastors are afraid of pro- 
longing the Mass through a sermon. Or they feel that they have a 
hard enough time getting people to the bare essentials of a Mass; 
that any sort of developed sermon added to the Mass would re- 
sult in people staying away entirely. Well, we shall have to get 
clear in our own minds first of all that any “‘service of the word” 
without the proclamation of Scripture and without a sermon 
simply doesn’t make good sense. The ‘‘hearing’’ part is something 
essential to an instruction service such as the Mass of the Catechu- 
mens. Priests must learn to take this for granted again. This will 
mean, in practice, that we prepare our sermons better in order 
that we may say more in less time; but it should also mean that 
we learn to eliminate all unnecessary lengthening of the Mass, 
such as through Benediction with the Blessed Sacrament, or endless 
polyphonic musicai arrangements. 


As regards place, too, there should be little difficulty. The huge 
and ornate pulpits which in many of the old churches are placed 
at considerable distance from the altar will be found less suitable 
for liturgical sermons. The priest will either preach from the altar, 
or an ambo can be erected for the purpose in the sanctuary close 
to the altar. With modern loud-speaking systems perfected as they 
are, the last excuse for the ‘‘independent”’ pulpit in the nave of the 
church has disappeared. The custom whereby in some churches 
the priest takes off his chasuble before he ascends the pulpit, or a 
special preparatory song is sung or long announcements are made 
before the sermon, derives from a time when the sermon was not 
understood as a part of the Mass-liturgy. 


The most important requirement however is that the sermon 
be built into the liturgy also ideologically, i.e., as regards its con- 
tent. Here there will naturally be greater difficulties and hesitation. 
The first objection that is usually advanced against the liturgical 
sermon is its narrowness of scope. It is claimed that many aspects 
of our Christian religion, many fields of pastoral guidance, will be 
neglected if we limit ourselves to liturgical sermons; many catech. 
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ism truths, much of dogma and moral would not receive its due 
emphasis, The objection is serious, and I will take it seriously; | 
have myself wrestled with it more than once. I do wish to say this 
however: that if liturgy is prayed dogma, is prayed moral and 
Scripture, then the whole scope of religion must somehow be con- 
tained in it. Actually the Church year with its Sundays and feast- 
days is a living catechism which dramatically and graphically 
passes in review all the truths of our Christian faith. There will 
consequently hardly be a point of Christian doctrine which in 
some manner is not contained or at least hinted at in the liturgical 
year and in the Mass liturgy." 


This will demand careful study on the part of the preacher, of 
course, lest he omit or give inadequate attention to some of these 
subjects which are treated less explicitly in the readings. A more 
thorough and forceful instruction in the truths of the faith will 
have to be taken care of by a series of catechetical sermons. But 
that also held true when the Sunday sermons were merely topical. 
I would say in fact that intelligent meditation on the Mass liturgy 
will result in sermons that are far more dogmatic and more con- 
cerned with essentials than in the case of any arbitrary choice of 
topics. The preacher who understands and uses the liturgy will 
not be satisfied with facile moralizing or with peripheral things. 
The liturgy has to do with basic and essential facts: Christ, the 
life of grace, the Church, baptism, the Eucharist, the great Christian 
virtues, assisting grace — these are always its leading ideas, Nor is 
it necessary for the preacher to limit himself lavishly, to the given 





1The Catechism of the Council of Trent in an appendix suggests how all its 
important matters of doctrine and moral can be fitted into the present frame- 
work of the liturgical year, i.e., cam be covered on the basis of our present 
pericopes of epistles and gospels. Bishop Schlarman, some years ago, in his excel- 
lent Catechetical Sermon-Aids (1942. Herder) similarly showed how in content 
and connotation the readings of the Church year include every necessary element 
of catechetical instruction. At the same time, the extended implications which 
must in any such system be deduced from our present limited number of read- 
ings will not be immediately obvious to a great many priests, and certainly not 
to most of the faithful. If the liturgical year is again to become our normal 
vehicle of instruction as well as edification, the most logical expedient would 
be to broaden the extent of our pericopes. We humbly express our hope, there- 
fore, that the Holy See in its projected revision of the calendar may see fit to 
give to the Church a new three (or five) year cycle of scriptural readings, which 
would include all the major doctrinal, ascetical and symbolical sections of Scrip- 
ture not now contained in the Masses of Sundays and holy days. —- ED. 
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texts; a certain freedom of treatment is characteristic of the liturgy’s 
method of teaching. 

It may even be argued that, far from limiting the scope of sub- 
jects, the liturgical sermon opens up to the preacher a vast treasure 
of source material which lifts him above any possible spiritual 
narrowness. Let us be honest in asking ourselves what source 
material we used to have for our Sunday sermons. We took the 
Gospel, and almost feverishly searched for some sentence that 
could serve as a lead-over to some theme or other. Moreover, the 
Gospel-stories seemed to us already so threadbare that it was often 
an agonizing task to find anything fresh or interesting in them. 
One reason for our difficulties lay in the fact that we regarded them 
merely as texts of instruction; we failed to realize that they were 
also images of the specific action of grace which each particular 
Sunday was to accomplish in us. As a consequence, many a miracle 
of healing, e.g., that of the centurion’s servant, seemed to offer 
very little content. And since it was more or less of obligation to 
have a Gospel text as “‘theme,”’ some very curious transitions and 
applications occasionally resulted. 

The liturgical sermon has changed all that. Now the Gospel is 
only part of the source material at hand; and even the Gospel it- 
self, seen in its context of the Sunday’s liturgy, has acquired new 
meaning and point.’ Now the entire liturgical drama of the Mass 
is at our disposal: its total import, as well as the epistle, and other 
individual texts such as the collect, introit, etc. More than that, we 
can draw upon the divine office, with its antiphons, especially those 
for the Magnificat and Benedictus, and with its scriptural lessons. 
We shall discover with joy how holy Scripture, to which the lit- 
urgy has given us a new key of understanding, can in particular 
become for us an inexhaustible source of inspiration for our 
sermons. 

It is not too much to say, therefore, that prayerful study of 
liturgy and Scripture will enrich the sermon immeasurably, will 
elevate it to a high niveau, will again make of it the word of God 
in the true sense, will place it where it belongs: in the center of 
the holy of holies. The sermon will again occupy its position of 








_ “Cf. the article from the Osservatore Romano, ‘The Sunday a Day of Grace,” 
in this issue. — ED. 
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honor alongside the Eucharist. For these are the two tables on 
which rest the great treasures of the Church: the table of the word 
of God, and the table of the holy Sacrament: “‘Without these two 
I could not well live: for the word of God is the light, and Thy 
Sacrament is the bread of life for my soul’’ (Imitation, IV, 11). 

Before concluding, I would like to voice a final brief reminder 
to my confreres in the ministry. When the priest or deacon pre- 
pares to read the Gospel of the Mass, bowing deeply or genuflect- 
ing he prays that God may consecrate his heart and lips: ‘Cleanse 
my heart and my lips, O God, who didst cleanse the lips of the 
prophet Isaias with a live coal; deign of Thy gracious mercy so 
to cleanse me that I may worthily proclaim Thy holy Gospel.” 
Perhaps we have hitherto regarded this blessing of our tongue as 
a mere empty ceremony, because we have seldom really ‘‘pro- 
claimed” the Gospel at Mass. We can in future interpret this rite 
as a blessing for our liturgical sermon. We will not fail truly to 
announce the Gospel to our people again and again; we will also 
announce the “‘glad tidings’’ in its broader sense, through the litur- 
gical sermon. And for that we need above all God's blessing and 
His cleansing of our heart. 

Prus PARSCH 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
THE SUNDAY A DAY OF GRACE* 


UNDAY, the day sacred to Christians, is the day which 
commemorates the Resurrection of Christ. It is not, there- 
fore, originally and principally a day of repose, as was 
the Jewish Sabbath, which recalled above all God's “‘rest- 
ing’’ on the seventh day after the creation. Christians on 

this day refrain from labor chiefly in order that they may the 
more worthily celebrate the day of the Lord. It would seem then 
that our Sunday rest has a practical rather than symbolical origin. 
But if we examine the Sunday more closely as a day commemorat- 
ing the Resurrection, we discover a very significant symbolism, 
one which will help us to understand the theological meaning of 
this sacred day. 

St. Thomas, in his short treatise De duobus praeceptis charitatis 
et decem praeceptis legis (‘“The Two Precepts of Charity and the 
Ten Commandments of the Law’’), following the teaching of the 
Fathers of the Church, recognizes that the Christian Sunday does 
not recall the first creation and the divine repose which followed 
it; rather, it commemorates creation restored in Christ, the new 
creature which is the work wrought by the Son of God made man. 
This second creation results in the “‘era of resurrection,”’ that is, 
repose in the promised land, that repose in God to which the Resur- 
rection of Christ and the grace which makes us sharers of the re- 
demption has introduced us. It is of this repose that the Sunday 
rest is the symbol. 

We believe that herein is to be found the profound, theological, 
significance of the Sunday. Man throughout the centuries, includ- 
ing therefore also modern man, with his means of culture, of 
science and progress, with all his inventions, constructive and 
destructive, in vain seeks his repose in created things. He will never 
find it. The human spirit can find its repose in God alone. There 

*From the Osservatore Romano, where it appeared as the leading article on 
page 1 of the September 26th issue——two months before the publication of 
the encyclical on the liturgy. It may therefore perhaps be permissible to view it as 
a remote preparation for the Holy Father’s own statement on the Church year. 


We owe the translation to the kindness of a confrere, Rev. William Walker, 
O.S.B., of St. Meinrad’s Abbey. — ED. 
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come to mind the golden words of St. Augustine: “Thou hast 
made us for Thyself, O Lord, and our hearts are restless until 
they rest in Thee.’’ Repose consists in the will finding rest in its 
final goal, the union in charity with the supremely lovable Being. 
But even in this life man needs to have a pledge of this future re- 
pose, and this pledge is grace. Since the Sunday is a symbol of 
repose in God, it should also communicate to us the surety of this 
repose, grace. Moreover, the fruit of Christ’s Resurrection, namely, 
that which distinguishes the new creature from the old, is again 
grace. We can conclude, therefore, that the Sunday, considered 
either as the day commemorating the Resurrection, or as the sym- 
bol of repose in God, is in a very special manner a day of grace. 


AN EFFICACIOUS SYMBOL 


In what way the Sunday is a day of grace appears from a fur- 
ther study of its symbolic character. St. Thomas was not speaking 
of a purely figurative symbolism, such for instance as obtained in 
the case of the Sabbath, which merely recalled the repose of God 
after creation; he had in mind a symbolism which has real con- 
tent, that is, a sacramental symbolism. We arrive at a similar 
conclusion from the principle that the sacred realities of Christian 
cult play a part in the production of spiritual goods. For Chris- 
tian cult is not a mere figure, but contains and effects that which 
it signifies and introduces the soul to the inner world of the Mys- 
teries, Thus also the day sacred to Christianity must contain and 
effectuate that which it signifies, i.e., repose in God, and conse- 
quently must communicate the means to realize the same, i.e., grace. 


This will become clearer if we consider how the Sunday exer- 
cises its efficacy, i.e., how we obtain its grace. Certainly the Sun- 
day and the various seasons which commemorate the mysteries of 
the Redemption are not sacraments in the strict sense. They are 
however sacra mysteria, they belong to the sacramental world. 
And indeed, inasmuch as they belong to the order of time they 
occupy a privileged position among the sacramentals. This priv- 
ilege follows from the transcendence of time itself which embraces 
human activity in its entirety. This sacred day, the Sunday, repre- 
senting as it does the Mysteries of salvation, and, in a mysterious 
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THE SUNDAY 


way, making them present, communicates to men the graces merit- 
ed by Christ in His historical life. We do not wish to say that 
these Mysteries are able to act of themselves alone; tut as time 
contains human activity, so also the sacred seasons, containing 
other mysteries of cult, act by means of them. In other words, the 
Sunday sanctifies and diffuses its graces, not of itself, but by means 
of the functions of public and private worship. 


This communication of grace takes place especially through the 
celebration of holy Mass; it is for this reason that the Mass is the 
central point of the sacred day of Christians. The grace of the 
Sunday is further communicated through the sacraments, which 
in ancient times as well as today are administered by preference 
on Sunday: e.g., baptism, confirmation, the holy Eucharist, orders 
and matrimony. Not to be overlooked, finally, are also the other 
sacramentals proper to the Sunday which obtain actual graces and 
can become sources of increase for habitual grace. Among these 
are included the divine office, the ceremonies themselves of solemn 
Mass, and the Asperges with holy water. 


Without prejudice to its role of commemorating the past, the 
Sunday thus becomes a present actuality, a mystical ‘“‘today.”” The 
past does not remain purely a thing of the past; rather, in the 
passage of time the mystery of Christ appears in the “today” of 
the liturgy and extends its efficacy to the end of the world. And 
this mystical presence is full of life, it is the dynamism of the 
Resurrection which gradually leavens the whole Mystical Body. 
It is in this way that the Sunday communicates grace. 


THE GRACES OF THE SUNDAY 


Let us now inquire more precisely what graces are communi- 
cated on the sacred day. The grace proper to the Sunday is that 
grace which becomes “‘activated” in the liturgy of the day. Thus, 
for instance, if the liturgy commemorates the healing of the blind 
man, we, groping perhaps in darkness, receive the light necessary 
to our spiritual life; when the liturgy accompanies the Savior to 
the well of Jacob we receive the living water of eternal life; the 
curing of the leper at the time of Christ is verified in us in the 
healing of the leprosy of our soul, sin; when the liberation of the 
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man possessed by the devil becomes mysteriously ‘‘present,”’ the 
Savior drives from out our own soul the devil of selfish and dis- 
ordered love; nor can we doubt that, for instance, on Pentecost 
Sunday, the gifts of the Holy Ghost are poured out upon us in a 
very particular manner. And so it happens with all the mysteries 
“‘re-presented’’ on the Sundays. 

Besides this, the Sunday also communicates (always in the 
manner explained above, that is, by means of liturgical and other 
functions) special graces; among them is the grace which ensures 
a worthy celebration of the sacred day itself, the holy zeal, name- 
ly, which arouses the soul to devote itself to the service of God 
and to subordinate everything to His glory. This grace renders 
the soul more generous, illumines with its light the other days of 
the week, and confers perseverance to lead a more pure and more 
holy Christian life. We have here touched a fundamental aspect 
of this sacred day: its function of sanctifying, through its periodi- 
cal recurrence, human life in its full extent and duration. 


The Day of the Lord is moreover a foundation of joy and 
peace, it gives the grace of the new life of baptism, for it is like- 
wise a commemorative day of that sacrament. To spend Sunday 
in the Christian spirit means to experience again something of the 
freshness of, baptism. This sacred day communicates also the grace 
of contemplation, inasmuch as it permits the Christian absorbed 
in an active life to devote himself this once a week to the medita- 
tion of divine things. Finally the Sunday is a preparation for 
eternity, and indeed to some extent, even if imperfectly, gives a 
foretaste of it here on earth. 


Today, fortunately, we live in an age when it is easier to bring 
home to the faithful the liturgical character of the Sunday. All the 
more reason, therefore, that we convince them that the Sunday 
does not merely instruct us in doctrine, but that, as a re-presented 
Mystery, it also communicates grace to us, as nourishment for our 
supernatural life. The Sunday sanctifies in proportion as we live 
the liturgy of the Sunday. How, therefore, should we sanctify 
the Sunday in order to draw therefrom its particular graces? 

Taking part in the Mass is the most important work of sancti- 
fication belonging to the Sunday; for this reason the Church 
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THE SUNDAY 


obliges the faithful to attendance under pain of sin. It is not 
enough, however, to look upon this precept as a burden to be ac- 
cepted, and to limit oneself to a mere material assistance. He de- 
ceives himself who thinks that he has sanctified the Sunday by 
such an assistance at Mass. The Christian soul should identify 
itself more closely with the life of the Savior — mysteriously re- 
presented in the Mass — and should unite itself with the Sacrifice, 
offering itself with Christ to God. This union will of course be- 
come still more intimate through sacramental Communion. 

The call to Mass has also another meaning. The Sunday should 
have a family character. The whole family should on this day 
find itself united in God, and the radiance of the eucharistic cele- 
bration and of the family meal should not remain merely an ex- 
terior thing. 

Furthermore the Christian will be better disposed to grace by 
reading and hearing the word of God. Hence the necessity of lis- 
tening to the explanation of the Gospel. 

Finally, in order to obtain the grace of this sacred day one must 
abstain from every servile work. This means, according to the 
usage of the Church, corporal works entered into for the sake of 
gain, all mercenary pursuits. There are, of course, reasons that ex- 
cuse, such as necessity, the common good, charity to others and 
obedience to superiors. For the Christian, however, abstinence from 
servile work should mean above all an abstaining from sin. We 
become subject to the slavery of sin, of our passions, of attachment 
to money, and we will not be free so long as we remain in sin. It 
is true that we ought at all times, throughout our whole life, ab- 
stain from sin, but it is likewise true that the malice of sinful 
actions is in some way greater if these are committed on this sacred 
day. We ought to spend the Sunday, therefore, in the liberty of 
the children of God. 

If we sanctify the day in this fashion it will surely diffuse its 
graces, and Sunday will become a day by which, though living on 
this earth, we anticipate already our divine life with Christ in 
heaven. The Sundays will become stations of our earthly pil- 
grimage where we can renew our spiritual energies from the foun- 
tains of eternal life. PATRIZIO DALOS 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
FATHER REMILLIEUX OF LYONS’ 


HE latest book in the series ‘‘Recontres’’ of the “‘Editions 
of the Stag’’ (Editions du Cerf, 29 Boulevard Latour- 
Maubourg, Paris VII) is again by the Fr. Henri Chéry, 
O.P., who previously gave us the challenging sayings of 
Fr. Michonneau. The title of the present volume is: 

“The Parish Community and the Liturgy of Notre Dame Saint 
Alban.”” The first pages make it clear that we have to do with an- 
other laboratory of pastoral experiments. The pastor for more 
than twenty-six years has been Father Rémillieux, a member of 
Fr, Chévier’s society of the Prado, who practice a common life in 
their parish service. With priests forming a family in their rectories, 
it is no wonder that Fr. Rémillieux should put so much of his 
emphasis on the communal and liturgical aspect of the parish. A 
man who sticks to his idea of building up a spiritual family out of 
his parish for twenty-six long years and who explores ever new 
fields and new ways of achieving this end, a priest who is willing 
to reverse his own policy after long years in the priesthood, when 
it does not achieve what it is supposed to do, iis indeed a great 
pioneer. 


The second basic idea of Fr. Rémillieux in his parish work is 
that the parish is a sacramental family, built on the realities of the 
sacramental world, not on mere feeling and natural collectiveness. 
Therefore the seven sacraments are his great weapons and tools, 
the holy Eucharist the strategic center of all his activities — but, 
mind you, not that secondary aspect of it which sacrifices the altar 
to the tabernacle, the Mass to silent adoration of the reserved 
Species, the “‘doing for a commemoration” to the wondering and 
admiration of how it is done. His parish lives in holy Mass. 

From these premises he has drawn a very sensible conclusion: 
to draw all parish liturgy out of the stage of “‘performance”’ into 
experienced, lived truth and reality. The early twentieth century 
looked on the sacred liturgical books as so many texts from which 


4Several of the matters discussed by H.A.R. in this Tract have since been 
touched upon by our Holy Father in his recent encyclical. This essay was writ- 
ten and sent in to O. F. before the encyclical was published. — ED. 
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FATHER REMILLIEUX 


to perform for the people results they desired or needed. The texts 
were like recipe books — none of the guests’ business. You are not 
supposed to be able to read a doctor's prescription, but to take his 
medicine as often as and in the doses he prescribes to get well. 
When you are invited for dinner you enjoy the results of your 
hostess’ art performed after her own recipes, you don’t assist in 
the kitchen. So too the laity had become like a patient or guest, 
and the priest was the doctor or provider. 

This attitude was based on misconceptions, above all of the 
full meaning of sacraments and of human nature. Salvation is not 
a curing the ‘‘medicine-man way” by incantations, nor is it nor- 
mally to be performed by a sudden miracle. The very symbols of 
the sacraments indicate this: bread, wine, water, oil, and the actions 
that go with them are in the order of common, daily things, sug- 
gesting washing, eating, digesting, growing, healing — all in that 
gradual, organic and human speed, rhythm and continuity which 
prevails in the world of senses. There are no thunder-claps and 
blinding flashes and no deus ex machina’s in the liturgy. Here is 
the point, e.g., where most of our first Communion instructing 
fails 90 badly: it builds up expectations of spectacular happenings 
that practically no child experiences, except in the fairy tale and 
Santa Claus department of its mind. 


This gradualness and fulness of ‘‘experiencing’’ demands that 
those for whom the sacraments have been instituted — propter 
homines — be not only fed with the results of our sacramental 
pharmacy, but receive as ample and full an imprint as the Church 
offers — in missal, ritual, pontifical and divine office. Because the 
sacraments are so intensely ‘“‘human’”’ and “‘personal”’ they should 
elicit from humans and persons their whole participation — mind, 
will and feeling, not only fractions of it. Fr. Rémillieux calls this 
the “truth” of the sacrament, and strives to avoid the “‘perform- 
ance’’ attitude as a species of legalism that leads only to insincere, 
unfulfilled and inept receptivity. 

Father Chéry’s report is not uncritical, and he sees that this 
absolute ‘“‘honesty,’’ this ardent desire to make all of the liturgy 
so to speak ‘‘fulfillable,’’ may once in a great while lead to im- 
passes and arbitrary solutions. I, for one, found even a few more 
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objections than Fr. Chéry, but I know of no priest in all the world 
who has carried out with such reckless disregard of his own com- 
fort as many desiderata as Fr. Rémillieux. Besides, he seems to be 
the last one who would say that his solution is infallibly correct. 
He insists, however, and here he seems right, that either we are 
Catholics whose sacramental system is what it is supposed to be, 
and then let us use it as it is meant to be used by its own essence, 
or we are just not consistent Catholics. 


Father Rémillieux has a parish like thousands of other pastors 
— suburban, middle lower class, with communists and anti-cler- 
icals right under his nose, with a make-shift, temporary church. 
and with large hospitals and institutions under secular auspices 
within his parish limits. He has no parochial school, it seems. 
He has the customary parish organizations. He has a flock as com- 
mon and as ordinary as any parish in Lyons, or Paris, or Boston 
or Chicago. His people don’t sing very well. I could not find out 
whether or not he has a good choir, fine vestments or even ante- 
pendia for his altar. I hope he has all that too. He thinks that he 
ought to be, as much as human frailty allows, a good shepherd, 
and that the pasture is the liturgy. 


The first thing the pastor did was to eliminate all fees. The 
second step: he abolished the ordinary collections and introduced 
the system of completely voluntary and — mark this one! — 
anonymous contributions. Anybody who writes his name On an 
envelope receives it back with a kind and polite note: we must 
be consistent here in our parish. At the end of the year he tells 
his parishioners that they gave the parish, all told, 558 or 1001 
envelopes, containing the sum of 18,350 francs (1935) or 71,350 
francs (1944: inflated francs by the way). He and his fellow 
priests lead a life, if not of poverty, then at least of frugality in 
their simple rectory. The liturgical part of this is the assumption 
that anything like pressure or like “‘payment’’ for spiritual goods 
hinders the simple mind (and those who, as so many Frenchmen 
say, believe that the priesthood is a comfortable trade) from 
seeing the full value, the symbolic truth of any sacrament. It 1s 
also assumed that participation in Mass and the communal life of 
the parish ought to make the parishioners conscious of their obliga- 
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FATHER REMILLIEUX 


tion that priests, the church, the organizations be supported. If 
they can’t see this, it is too bad. But the pastor will not start a 
drive or campaign for that reason. All he allows are bazaars for 
definite purposes, not directly for the priests themselves or for 
the church. No use exerting pressure on slack members by publish- 
ing lists of contributions to shame them — alms must be given 
by ‘‘joyful givers.’’ He calls this system ‘‘vie de l’ame,’’ the “‘life 
of the soul’’ — and I for one don’t think this is particularly apt. 
A euphemism can become so euphemistic that it simply does not 
mean any more what it says. Alms, monthly sacrifice, contribution 
to parish support, would sound as non-commercial to me as “‘life 
of the soul.’’ Pere Rémillieux explains it all in a leaflet, a weekly 
bulletin of the same name: “All the faithful who come to Mass on 
Sunday are bound in conscience to put aside every month for the 
‘life of their souls’ as much as they are able. They leave this in an 
envelope, unsigned, in a box at the rear of the church. All debts 
towards the Church are thus dealt with.’’ For diocesan collections 
he asks his people to increase the monthly donation, that is all. 


(While reading this, dear friend, remember that you have to 
do with a country where the old people have not yet forgotten that 
the Church was once supported by the government — with re- 
sulting anti-clericalism —, where the middle aged people still re- 
member the panic that arose when this support was suddenly 
pulled out from under the feet of the Church and they found 
themselves not only without schools, rectories and chancery build- 
ings, but with anti-clericalism rampant to boot. For the sake of 
mere survival, therefore, the Church, until then aloof from money- 
making schemes and enforcement of fees, found herself suddenly 
face to face with economic disaster and a population not accus- 
tomed to contribute ordinary support. Since all churches and sects 
and causes in this country live by contributions and resort to all 
sorts of schemes to support themselves, we are perhaps unable to 
grasp what it means for a clergy to ask for money in a society 
where a vociferous crowd of anti-clericals stands ready to scream 
“racket.”’) 


Now let us see what Fr. Rémillieux means when he speaks of 
“liturgical truthfulness’ and inveighs against empty formalism as 
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leading to cold performance. What he did has created such a fuss 
that the strangest rumors abound. Because he always has a priest 
translate and explain the Latin of the liturgy, there are plenty of 
people who think he says Mass in French — which he does nor 
do, but, to judge from his general policy, would probably not de- 
cline to do if he could. Because he does so many things to bring to 
light the meaning of a now dead gesture, some people believe he 
has his own “‘rite of St. Alban.’” One young man even thought 
the pastor started his Mass backwards — because he misunder- 
stood ‘‘the other way round”’ (the altar facing the people). Father 
Rémillieux finds it strange that the people should be excluded from 
active participation while they are rebuked if they don’t saad to 
participate for the ‘‘prayers after Mass.” 

With the permission of the ordinary he celebrates Mass facing 
the people, on a very plain altar, without tabernacle, and with only 
two candles. The altar is almost in the center. Instead of the Com- 
munion rail he has a table, as he says, for the sacred banquet. 

If I may have my say here, I should remark that this is good, 
bad and indifferent. To have Mass facing the people I think is 
good, in itself; it is logical, and it is the older tradition, still strong 
in Rome. All you need is the nod from your Bishop. 

I also see things the same way as far as a plain altar is concerned. 
But I know one rubric which requires six candlesticks for the main 
altar. Since candles on the altar are a rather late custom, the posi- 
tive law is all we can invoke and this positively says: six. 

I also feel that it is better to have a special Blessed Sacrament 
chapel, as is the rule for churches with choir services and pontifical 
rites. All you need again is your Bishop’s permission and sufficient 
instruction of your flock to avoid misunderstandings. But I don't 
agree that the present law favors this practice, as the pastor of St. 
Alban states — unless the provision for cathedrals implies that 
cathedrals should be the models for parish churches. The intrin- 
sic reasons for this arrangement, especially when you face the 
people, are perfectly valid, but the written law of the present does 
not seem to give too much encouragement. 

From the indifferent we come to the bad: the altar in the center! 
Once you have decided to face the people it is not exactly consist- 
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FATHER REMILLIEUX 


ent to move into the middle of the crowd. For this results in some- 
thing worse: half of your people will now be behind your back 
anyway, and you can now never even turn around for a greeting! 
Once in the center of an audience it makes no difference on what 
side of the altar you stand, and only the prophet’s “‘living beings” 
with eyes all over could cope satisfactorily with such a situation. 

Worse than that is the matter of the Communion table: as if 
there were two tables, one for the Sacrifice and one for the Ban- 
quet! The table of Communion is the altar. The Communion 
rail was never a table — despite the cloth, which was never a table 
cloth, but the fore-runner of our presentday paten ,to catch par- 
ticles of the Communion hosts. Truthfulness is not romanticism. 
If Pére Rémillieux were right, we would all have to recline at the 
table, like Christ and His apostles — with no sanctuary, no altar 
boys, no candlesticks and no choir. 

To call the position of priest facing the people the ‘‘normal”’ 
one is an equivocation: if understood as more logical, more histor- 
ical, more purposeful for the participation of the people, then the 
ardent restorer is right; but if he means more according to “normal 
use’” and the present norm of the law he exaggerates: gui nimis 
probat, nihil probat. 


Father Rémillieux ought to be congratulated for his courage in 
stating that, however helpful and instructive they may be, missals 
cannot represent the real goal of our efforts: instead of reading, 
the people should be listening (or singing). In order to do that, 
they should be able to hear and — this is more — to understand 
with ears and minds. So intent is this pastor on the communal 
character of the Mass that he will never split the attention of his 
congregation by having two Masses going on at the same time in 
his church. In dialogue or sung Mass the whole congregation not 
only recites, or chants, the sung parts of the ordinary with the 
priest, but also the introit, gradual, offertory, communion, etc. 
High Mass on Sundays is early, because it is logically the Mass of 
those who receive holy Communion and thus attain the most inti- 
mate participation. 

The servers are young men (not kids!), who wear plain white 
albs, a usage becoming more and more common in France and the 
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rest of Europe. The pastor is always present when other priests 
celebrate, clad in alb and deacon’s stole, to do what the deacon 
does: ‘‘animate, make lively the participation of the people.” 


For the epistle and gospel the method of Pius Parsch is used: 
the celebrant intones both and a translation is then chanted by an 
acolyte; the last verses are then taken up again by the celebrant, in 
order that the people’s response may be to him. There must be 
some way to square these usages with existing rubrics, because they 
are by now known to the authorities and not interfered with. 
But then Europeans have always been far more liberal in the inter- 
pretation of rubrics than we here. We need but recall the remark- 
able pastoral letter of the Bishop of Nice, published in O. F. last 
year. 


Of course, there is an offertory procession with processional sing- 
ing. The tone of recitation of the Canon is given its most liberal 
interpretation. While not done in a loud voice, it will be ‘‘audible.”’ 
One is tempted to ask: why? Why make an issue of what is after 
all not in keeping with the words and the spirit of the rubrics? 
That it is not fitting, liturgically, as the author says, to sing 
‘“‘Adoro Te Devote’ after the consecration, is a fine piece of insight 
into the dogmatic and psychological maladjustment of our popular 
practice; but the recitation of the correct thing in a foreign tongue 
and in so low a voice that it will be hard to hear and impossible to 
understand is certainly not better than to accept the obvious mean- 
ing of the present rubric and let silence take care of itself. “The 
merit of all this lies in the fact that Father Rémillieux sees that 
there is a problem which most of us haven't even started to grasp, 
and that he gropes for a solution where we are complacent and in- 
dolent. The ones who cry for the police in the name of the law 
have the satisfaction that their indignation is lawful and righteous. 
As long as they don’t see the problem they have a good time being 
obedient and better; but poor Father Rémillieux in his truthful- 
ness, liturgical and dogmatic, is deeply worried over something he 
obviously feels is as important as a literal insistence on rubrics: 
salus populi Dei. The liturgy is in principle, and should be in 
practice, a living thing, not a museum-piece, complete with sign: 
‘Don’t touch!” 
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Father Chéry reports that the faithful understand their pastor. 
He has led them through several changes, but they see quite clearly 
that his deep, childlike faith made him do whatever he did, and 
made him, so to speak, rebel against mere dead formalism as ‘‘dis- 
honest.” 

His goal is a priestly one: ‘‘priest of Jesus Christ of the universal 
Church, charged to secure the twofold movement of letting the 
praise of man ascend and divine life descend: to believe this with 
his whole soul, to make flesh his faith in every one of his words, 
of his gestures.” The faithful who come to St. Alban leave with 
sadness: ‘“Why is it not everywhere as it is here?”’ 

H. A. R. 





“The Assembly reminds the clergy and faithful of the 
urgent duty of every Christian, conscious of the obligations 
of his baptism and his confirmation, to be inspired by the 
missionary spirit. The sorrowful spectacle of so many of our 
fellow countrymen who do not know the Church should 
excite in us unceasingly the will to work to lead them to a 
knowledge of the message of the Gospel. No priest who is a 
pastor of souls should ever lose sight of the fact that he is 
responsible before God for all the men who live in his parish. 
For him it is a sertous obligation to set himself to reach them, 
either directly or by the militants of Catholic Action. On 
these there is incumbent the duty to carry the witness of a 
full Christian life to all the circles of our de-Christianized 
society. Their apostolate will be fruitful to the extent to 
which they will have shown themselves without fear, open 
and sympathetic to the legitimate values of the present-day 
world. However, priests and militant apostles will remember 
that confident and respectful obedience to their Bishops is 
required, so that they may not stray away through the gen- 
erous initiative which the missionary spirit dictates.’’ — 
Report of the Cardinals and Archbishops of France to the 
annual meeting of French Bishops, October, 1947. Quoted 
from the London Tablet, Dec. 6, p. 364. 
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BRINGING LITURGY TO LIFE IN HOME 
AND SCHOOL 


SEPTUAGESIMA TO PASSIONTIDE 


OLLOWING the Church’s series of instructions, we have be- 
gun to appreciate the Emmanuel who has come to redeem us. 

The Advent season stirred up our hearts to await the coming 
of our God. The Christmas season showed Him to us incarnate, 
inviting our love by His humility and helplessness. The Epiphany 
manifested His kingship and the following Sundays showed His 
power over His creation. 

We have been looking at our Redeemer, but we haven't looked 
very closely at ourselves whose need of redemption brought Him 
down to earth. Beginning with Septuagesima Sunday, the Church, 
as it were, takes her eyes off the lovely Son of God and has a look 
at the children of men. 

The sight is not too delightful. The Alleluias die down, the tone 
of joy turns to one of sorrow. These next three Sundays are a 
transition period. They serve to convince us of the need for pen- 
ance so that we may enter upon Lent with a proper realization of 
our sinfulness. We must be made to understand the depths of our 
misery the better to comprehend the appalling humiliations em- 
braced by our Redeemer in His battle for our salvation. 

Septuagesima is often just a negative quieting down because 
Lent is coming. In schoolrooms the teacher can make it a positive 
time of introspection, reflection on the beauty of man as God in- 
tended him, contrasted with his weakness as degraded by sin. 

Something is definitely wrong with mankind, even the chosen 
people. St. Paul sounds the keynote, ‘But with most of them God 
was not well pleased.’ And then in the Gospel our Lord emphasizes 
the difference of viewpoint between us and God. “‘Is thy eye evil 
because I am good?’’ Again we are told, ‘““The first shall be last,” 
because they have considered themselves worthy of a greater re- 
ward, whereas any reward whatever comes gratuitously from God 
who counts the fervor of our service rather than the length of time 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


we have worked. Of ourselves we have no claims which are lawful 
in His sight. We are entirely dependent on Him. 


This theme could be developed by a series of drawings. A class 
discussion of the question, “If thou, O Lord, wilt mark iniquities, 
Lord, who shall stand it?’’ will produce surprising flashes of in- 
sight as to the perfection, holiness, and purity of God set over 
against the incompleteness, the sinfulness, the self-interest, and 
general unworthiness of everything we do. Pictures and cut paper 
designs employing counterchange or opposites of blacks and whites 
are quite suitable for the demonstrating of such contrasts. For ex- 
ample, two hands representing the works of God and the works 
of man — our side the black, God's the white. The children soon 
learn to invent their own symbolism and sometimes produce very 
apt analogies. 


The Mass of Sexagesima deepens the consciousness of sin and of 
God’s distaste for it — ‘“‘Why turnest Thou Thy face away?’’ But 
there is the note of hope — “‘My grace is sufficient for thee.” 
“Gladly therefore will I glory in my infirmities that the power of 
Christ may dwell in me.” 


The Gospel story is sufficiently clear that parallel pictures may 
be made to illustrate its meaning. 


Draw the Sower on one half of the paper —on the other a 
priest or teacher or parent instructing others by word and example. 

Draw the seed falling by the wayside — and opposite that show 
those who listen politely but then later give ear to contrary coun- 
sels. The devil thus takes the seed out of their hearts. 

The seed on the rock — those who begin but grow tired. The 
seed on good ground — those who hear and try to do as they are 
taught. The fruit, a hundredfold — reward of heaven. 

A progressive series of action drawings similar to those in the 
“‘comics’’ can also be used to great advantage in any of the para- 
bles. The quality of such drawings is not too important here, but 
the ideas expressed are essential. 

We are constantly receiving the gifts of God, but there is danger 
we may not profit by them. Others have failed — so might we. 
We must be more careful lest we, too, lose the word of God. Thus 
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the Church builds up the salutary note of fear along with the 
resolve to forsake sin. 

On Quinquagesima we hear two messages quite different from 
one another. St. Paul’s eulogy of charity. flames in the epistle, and 
the gradual bids us ‘‘sing joyfully to God for He made us and we 
are the sheep of His pasture.’” This is our refreshment, our breath- 
ing space before the ordeal. Then immediately the Gospel begins: 
“Behold we go up to Jerusalem and all things shall be accomplished 
which were written by the prophets concerning the Son of Man.” 
This is our example of the bravery of our Leader, Christ. Know- 
ing all that would happen to Him in Jerusalem, He calmly says, 
‘behold we go up.”’ And neither embittered nor saddened He pro- 
ceeds on the way, teaching and healing and causing His Father to 
be glorified by men. This is the spirit we wish to cultivate. 

We should now be ready to participate with Christ in the work 
of our redemption. He is going up and we should be prepared to 
go with Him. In this frame of mind we come to the threshold of 
Lent. 

As this paper is intended, principally, for those who train chil- 
dren, let us consider Lent from that point of view. Can Lent be 
made interesting for children? Maybe it can. The lenten regulations 
read in church on Quinquagesima are like a declaration of war. 
They are a plan of action. We are being briefed for the under- 
ground campaign. The enemy is within us. We must hunt him 
down and conquer him. Our weapons are the penances we shall 
practice during Lent. Every teacher knows how to keep this idea 
alive by such questions as, ‘‘Any sabotage discovered yesterday?” 
or “Is the fifth column gaining on you?’ Lenten resolutions are 
more easily kept if ‘everybody is doing it.” 

On the day before Ash Wednesday let us make our explanations. 
Talk about the ceremony of distributing the ashes, the origin of the 
ashes in last year’s palms, the words ““memento homo”’ and all they 
signify. Then on Ash Wednesday we may have our own ceremony 
in the classroom (or home). Let us walk around the room in a 
group and collect all the pieces of palm left from the past year. 
Then, in a tin pan or tray or heavy dish, burn them there before 
the class as a symbol of the way our lenten penances will burn up 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


the remains of the sins and failings of our past life. This is a good 
time to make an examination of conscience together. What things 
must I burn out first that I may begin to please God and become 
like Christ? 


The flame is the fire of penance kindled by the love of God. The 
palm was once fresh and clean but it is now dried and dusty and 
must be destroyed. It must be burned because it was once made 
sacred by the blessings of the Church. These ashes will remind us 
to do penance for the sins we have committed since the palm was 
put up fresh last year. We are about to begin a new life in Christ 
at Easter but we must attend to burning out the remains of our 
old life first. Here we write our resolutions and promise to check 
on them every day. This introduces the idea of the particular 
examination of conscience which could be such a potent instru- 
ment for good if generally used by the laity. Any teacher who can 
get her pupils to take up such a practice deserves their eternal 
gratitude. 


We must always remember that no matter how wonderful the 
world we live in or how prosperous we ourselves may be, both it 
and we shall all return to dust. ‘‘Remember man that thou art 
dust."” Bad or good fortune will pass. Only our good works will 
remain. If we are not made of better soul-stuff than this fragile 
piece of palm, our life-work will leave just fine black ashes when 
the fire of death burns our body away from our soul. 

We are just grass when we have no moral strength to do good 
and avoid evil. The ashes of grass are very small, good for nothing 
but to smudge our hands. 


Wood is a little stronger than grass and leaves charcoal when 
burnt. This is good for something but not much. 


Iron is very strong and gets even tougher in the heat of a furnace. 
Men can build wonderful things with iron girders for support — 
and strong souls can do wonderful things for God when freed of 
their sins. 


Silver and gold actually need to be burnt to bring out their full 
beauty and get rid of defects in the ore. These materials are used 
for ornament and glory. Saints and other beautiful souls welcome 
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sufferings and penances because these make them more beautiful 
and able to give more glory to God. 


Which material shall we find in our souls? What shall we be 
fit for in the building of God’s kingdom on earth? The way we 
keep our lenten resolutions will have a great deal to do with the 
answer. 


The drawing lesson this week could well consist of lenten sym- 
bols to be used as desk reminders or for cover designs for the lenten 
examen books. These same symbols could be enlarged and placed 
above the home altar till Passion Sunday when the plain black 
cross will take their place. 


The Sundays of Lent strengthen the determination to do pen- 
ance, they encourage and furnish new motives for perseverance. 
On the first Sunday we have the story of our Lord rejecting Satan. 
We are never alone, Christ is with us to help us keep our Lent. 
See what He can do to Satan when he tempts us to take life a little 
easier. Make a picture of Him with you sending Satan about his 
business. (Don’t risk trying it alone!) Keep this picture where 
you can see it often. 


The second Sunday gives us the vision of Thabor. Study the 
Gospel story. Our Lord wasn’t any different up there from what 
He was at any other place. He merely let Peter and James and 
John see how it really was with Him all the time. They believed, 
but they couldn’t always see God in the poor Man who walked 
in the dusty roads with them. It is the same with us. If we could 
see the real Christ in others, the Holy Trinity dwelling and work- 
ing in each soul in grace, we would live in a much more lovely 
world. We wouldn’t mind the faults of others so much, or other 
accidental things. We could forgive the ugly cover because of the 
Beauty hidden within the box. 


By our lenten penances we beautify our own ugly box, inside 
and out, and make it easier for God to live and work in us. Let 
us carry our Lord to others by the real good we have in our hearts. 

The third and fourth Sundays are also encouragements to help 
us continue to keep or to renew our lenten spirit. The Old Testa- 
ment subjects treated in the weekday Masses are mines of instruc- 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


tion and of picture material, but it is not possible to include all in 
this brief survey. 

Passion Sunday — now we begin to concentrate on the suffer- 
ings of our Lord. Jesus suffered because it was His Father's will. 
Children sometimes have great difficulty seeing why an all-power- 
ful God who really loved His Son could be “‘pleased”’ by such an 
agonizing sacrifice. How could a loving Father will that His Son 
suffer so much? Can such a Father really be as good as He is talked 
up to be? 

And it doesn’t help any to say our Lord was willing to endure 
it all and suffered even though He didn’t have to. All this seems 
to put the initiative of the Passion, the blame for it so to speak, 
on God. The Jews and Pilate, and even Judas, were only carrying 
out what had been willed by God for all eternity. 

It sounds like blasphemy, but children have thought such things, 
and sometimes even said as much. After hearing the story of the 
agony for the first time, one small boy came home in a rage ‘‘mad 
at God the Father’’ because ‘“‘He wouldn’t do a thing for Jesus even 
when He asked Him three times.” 

Maybe the emphasis of our devotion should be shifted from 
horror and sympathy to gratitude and participation. Let us see 
the tremendous strength and moral courage of the human nature of 
Christ who refused to let all the fury the devil could stir up against 
Him interfere one whit with His plan as He made it when He came 
on earth. His mission was to live a life that pleased His Father in 
all things, thus giving Him perfect glory from this earth, which 
ordinarily is just a foul smell in the presence of God. 

Scripture says, “In the headlines of the book it is written of Me, 
I come to do Thy Will.” It does not say ‘I come to suffer.” 

Father Leen says that when Christ willed to become a human 
being, He accepted all the natural consequences of that act. He 
knew that any man who saw truth and justice as clearly as He did 
and fought for it as valiantly and uncompromisingly as He did 
would inevitably clash with the forces of evil in control of the 
temporal powers of the world. 

He' saw too that He could not successfully resist them. Only an 
intervention of His Divinity could save Him from their fury. This 
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He would not allow because it was not in the natural order of 
things and He would not swerve from the divine plan. Neither 
would He restrict the free will of the wicked. So He had to die. It 
was the forces of evil in the world that willed His suffering be. 
cause He would not bend to their will. 

His Father in heaven permitted this suffering because it was 
the means of the greatest glory a man ever gave to God, the great- 
est glory that ever could be given to God by a creature. It was the 
greatest triumph ever gained over the devil and sin. Satan did his 
bloody worst, but by the humility and patience of the crushed 
and broken humanity of the God-Man he was disgracefully and 
finally beaten by his own inventions. 

Even in the darkest hour of Christ’s agony the issue was never 
in doubt. His enemy knew he could not win but he fought fiercely 
from hate. He did all the damage he could. The Divinity was be- 
yond his reach but Christ’s humanity could be hurt. The Passion 
is a picture of the way the devil would destroy God if he could. 
The way he would destroy our souls if Christ would let him. 
Christ let him do what he would to Him, but we are shielded. 
The world had committed so many sins that the devil seemed to 
have a right to herd the whole race into hell. Christ came and 
stopped him. He ransomed us with His blood. We are now sons 
of God, not slaves of Satan. If by sin we fall again into the devil’s 
hands, we are traitors to both God and ourselves. To make an 
illustration of this battle between heaven and hell, with himself as 
a participant, is one of the finest meditations a child can make. 

SISTER ESTHER, S.P. 

St.-Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 





APPRECIATING LIGHT 
CANDLEMAS 


HE liturgy of Candlemas Day is too vital to be passed by 
unobserved. Since we could not carry out the liturgy as fully 


as the Church prescribes, we made an adaptation of it to give our 
pupils an appreciation of the Light of revelation for the Gentiles 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


and of the importance of letting our light shine so as to give glory 
to God the Father. 


An assembly was arranged for all the school children from 
grades five through eight. It was designed to bring to life the truths 
that in baptism we receive the Light of Christ which we promise 
to keep burning; that during our lives we must bear out Christ's 
testimony, ““You are the light of the world’’; that the blessed 
candle, a sacramental, is to be used often throughout the year not 
only during storms but also on all great feasts, on baptismal days, 
on parents’ wedding anniversary day, during times of temptation, 
when special light is sought from the Holy Spirit, and when a de- 
parting soul needs its blessed rays to greet its Spouse in the king- 
dom of light. 


The setting for this assembly was simple. Last year’s Paschal 
candle, symbol of Christ, our Light, was the focus of attention. 
It was placed center stage and five acolytes stood at each side. After 
the children carrying their own blessed candle entered the assembly 
hall, they took their places in diagonal lines which veered away so 
as to direct all attention to the Paschal candle, and the altar boys 
gave as an invitatory, the psalm: ““The Lord is my Light.’’ Then 
they took light from the Source and passed it to the entire group. 
The unifying theme was the chant, “‘Lumen ad revelationem gen- 
tium,”’ which was repeated after the prayers, the Gospel readings, 
and the explanations. When all the candles were lighted, a reader 
gave the instructional remarks that Christ is our Light and we are 
sharers of His Light. These were followed by the first two collects 
for the blessing of candles, the Gospel readings of Christ’s teaching 
that He is the Light of the world and that we are as candles set 
upon candlesticks, Simeon’s prayer, a repetition of the priest’s 
words at baptism: “‘Receive this burning candle and preserve thy 
baptism without blame,’’ and a renewal of baptismal vows. Final- 
ly there was a procession with the lighted candles during which 
the children thanked the Father who made them worthy to share 
the lot of the saints in light, and then carried their light out into 
the world (to the classrooms), praising the Holy Spirit, Lord of 
Light. 
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Now our pupils can celebrate the feast of the Presentation with 
greater knowledge and love of its spirit. This assembly has already 
borne fruit. Many instances have been told us which show our 
children have an appreciation of the blessed candle and of what it 
means to and for them. This may be a partial preparation for the 
day when the liturgy will be carried out in all its fulness and in- 
spiration. 

Other schools and teachers may find the full text of our “‘litur- 
gical play”’ helpful: 


LET YOUR LIGHT SHINE 

Acotytes (bearing candles): The Lord is my light and my salvation. 
With Thee, O Lord, is the foundation of life; and in Thy light we 
shall see light. 

Reaper: On the Feast of the Presentation and Candlemas Day the Church 
teaches us two important truths: Christ is the Light of revelation to 
the Gentiles, and the candles blessed for our use are to remind us that 
we, children of God through baptism, having the fire of His love, 
must let His light shine through us and by this light give glory to 
God. 


ALL (chant): “A light of revelation to the Gentiles and a glory for Thy 
people Israel.” 

EIGHTH GrabE: “I am the Light of the world. He who follows Me does 
not walk in the darkness but will have the light of life . . . While you 
have the light, believe in the light that you may become sons of light.” 

Reaper: On this day the Church blesses the candles. 

Att: “O holy Lord, Father almighty, eternal God, who didst create ail 
things out of nothing, and by Thy command didst cause this liquid 
to come by the labor of bees in the perfection of wax, . . . we humbly 
beseech Thee to bless and sanctify these candles for the use of men and 
the health of bodies and souls whether upon earth or in the waters, 
and wouldst hear the voices of this Thy people who desire to bear them 
with honor in, their hands and to praise Thee with hymns.” 

Aut (chant): “A light of revelation,” etc. 

FirtH Grave: These candles are sacramentals. On the greatest feasts of 
the year the candles should be lighted on the home altar and at the 
dinner table; during storms, during family prayer and the family 
rosary, on the wedding anniversary of parents, and on the baptismal 
anniversary of every member of the family. These candles should be 
lighted when the priest comes to administer the holy sacrament to 
the sick. A lighted candle should be placed in the hand of the dying 
so that the gladdening light of heaven may shine in the night of death, 
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and with the blessed rays the departing soul may greet its Spouse in 
the land of glory. 

Att: “O almighty and everlasting God, who didst this day present Thy 
only-begotten Son to be received in the arms of holy Simeon in Thy 
temple, we humbly implore Thy clemency that Thou wouldst deign 
to bless, sanctify, and kindle with the light of heavenly benediction 
these candles, which we Thy servants desire to carry lighted to mag- 
nify Thy name; that by offering them to Thee, our God, being 
worthily inflamed with the holy fire of Thy most sweet charity, we 
may deserve to be presented in the holy temple of Thy glory.” 

SEVENTH GRaDE: “Now Thou dost dismiss Thy servant, O Lord, accord- 
ing to Thy word, in peace; Because my eyes have seen Thy salvation, 
which Thou hast prepared before the face of all peoples, A light of 
revelation to the Gentiles, and a glory for Thy people Israel.” 

ALL (chant): “A light of revelation,” etc. 

Reaver: Each of us was brought to the baptismal font that the light of 
Christ might shine in our souls. Immediately after we became a living 
temple of the Holy Spirit, a child of God, the priest handed us 
(through our god-parents) a burning candle with these words: 

ALL: “Receive this burning candle and preserve thy baptism without 
blame. Keep the commandments of God, so that when the Lord comes 
to His nuptials, thou mayest meet Him with all the saints of the 
heavenly court, and mayest have eternal life, and live forever and 
ever. Amen.” 

Reaver: Let us renew the promises we made at baptism. 


ALL: I renounce Satan with all his works and pomps, and I promise to 
live according to the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
AcoLyTes: We are to be as burning candles, letting the life of grace shine 
forth in all we think and do and say. To each of us Christ says: 
SixTH GRaDE: “You are the light of the world. A city set on a mountain 
cannot be hidden. Neither do men light a candle and put it under 
the measure, but upon the candlestick so as to give light to all in 
the house. Even so let your light shine before men in order that they 
may see your good works and give glory to your Father in heaven.” 
ALL (chant): “A light of revelation,” etc. 
ALL: “Joyfully we render thanks to the Father who has made us worthy 
Aut (chant): “A light of revelation,” etc. 
Acotytes: Come let us walk in the light of the Lord, for we are all 
children of Light. 
ALL (in recession singing): “Holy Spirit, Lord of Light,” etc. 
SisTER 


Caro.yn, C.S.]. 
The Nativity School 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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CATHOLIC GERMAN YOUTH FINDS A WAY' 


OU will not easily find a more idyllic place in Germany than 

the Lake of Laach, in the middle of the Eifel Mountains, an 

eye of heavenly blue, surrounded by wooded shady hills. Near to 

it rises the famous Benedictine Abbey of St. Mary; called “‘Maria 

Laach,”’ with its monumental church built in the twelfth century. 

The war has passed quite close, but the abbey was miraculously 

saved, and in the neighborhood you will find no other traces of 

war than here and there the carcass of a ‘“‘panzer’’ or a steel helmet 
thrust away by a battle-tired German soldier. 


The shattered towns are far off, and if you walk on the road 
which follows the shore of the lake, you will get in the silence of 
nature an idea of that eternal peace ‘‘which the world cannot give.” 
The only living beings you see around are black and white cows 
on the meadows, and some Brothers of the abbey doing their jobs 
in the fields. There seem to be no post-war problems to them, and 
if not for some officer of the French occupation army passing by 
on a terribly rattling motorcycle, you could think this place out 
of space and time. 

But today — it is the feast of the Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin, patroness of the abbey — the scene has completely changed 
and the peaceful quiet has vanished. There reigns the busy activity 
of a market-fair or a party-meeting. Thousands of people crowd 


the roads and the church-place. Youth is preponderant: scout- | 


boys with broad-brimmed hats and green shirts, girls in gay- 
colored ‘‘dirndls’’ — and if you look close at them, you will re- 


mark little silver crosses on their shirts and the sign of Christ on } 


the pennons of their groups. They came from all over Germany, 
hundreds of miles around, partly on foot, because the next rail- 
way station is far off, and there are no buses for tourists in post- 
war Germany. They carry bags with food for some, days, because 





1The following account reached us through the kind offices. of the N.C.W.C. 
In order not to risk sacrificing any of its directness and spirit of faith,. we print 
the article in its original form, without grammatical or stylistic corrections. In 
response to the author's appeal for aid, we sent him a CARE package of food. 
If any of our readers wish to send further help, his address is: Oberfeld 26, 
Lierdingen, Germany (Br. Zone).— ED. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


there are no stores left where they could buy anything. They sleep 
in tents, the only hotel on the spot being occupied by a French 
officers’ circle. They have very little to eat, and many of them 
have got to dig out potatoes from the fields which they passed by 
or to beg for soup at the porch of the abbey. A lot of them have 
crossed the border between the Anglo-American and the French 
occupation area without a passport — it is very difficult to get 
one — and if they are caught by the border control, they will 
have to pay $25.00. 


Now I suppose you will like to know why all these people 
sustain so much difficulties and overcome so many obstacles. I'll 
tell you: there is no youth congress, no mass demonstration, there 
is no extraordinary occurrence at the abbey. The only thing all 
these boys and girls and men and women from every part of 
Germany want is to assist at holy Mass in the church of Maria 
Laach. In a like manner the American officers, French scholars, 
English students, sometimes even Protestants, whom you see ap- 
proaching the abbey-church, want to witness the magnificent man- 
ner in which the Benedictine monks are going to perform a liturgi- 
cal celebration. 

Let us see what there is so particular about the religious service 
at Maria Laach. We enter the church: rather, we should like to 
enter it if there were any way to do it. But a solid wall of human 
bodies is barring the way. Finally, a friendly religious Brother 
takes us aside and leads us up to the gallery inside the church. 
From this point, we have an excellent outlook on the choir, as 
from the box of an opera-house on the stage. Maybe this latter 
comparison will appear to you a bit frivolous, but I don’t think 
it is out of place. Indeed, what you see is a splendid spectacle, a 
magnificent ‘‘performance,’’ something also a hard-bitten atheist 
could not look at without admiration. 

While all the mighty bells are ringing, and the organ begins to 
roar impetuously, the community in solemn procession enters the 
church. Behold the abbot in his pontifical vestments blessing the 
people, and the monks singing the introit of the feast: Gaudeamus 
omnes in Domino, These monks sing the Gregorian choral so 
perfectly, with such spiritual conviction and feeling, that the great 
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Mr. Stokowski himself would perhaps not hesitate to let them 
sing as chorus in some big opera. And if the singing of the Fathers 
reveals to you the sweetness of the words of Christ, the preludes 
and the interludes of the organ open to you the majesty of the 
King of Glory. And as your ears are overwhelmed by that celestial 
music, your eyes at the same time are delighted by the glow of 
candles forming a series of gleaming circles. They enjoy also the 
harmonious pattern of the great carpet covering the sanctuary, 
they admire the noble style of the canopy which arises over the 
altar, they are amazed by the display of vivid colors and vigorous 
contrasts among the celebrating community. There are the black 
robes of the Fathers and of the long-bearded Brothers, and the 
white silk of the assistants, the gold of the cantors’ mantles and 
the jewels of the sacred vessels. And all these persons are in a 
continuous movement, forming chains and groups and circles, and 
in all these ceremonies there is no failure, no mistake, no place 
for individual fancy — just as if a great dramaturg was directing 
them from a hidden place. 


But it seems as if my description is rather that of the ‘“‘premiére”’ 
of a new piece, so that you may suppose all these people had come 
because of their desire of hearing good music and of seeing splendid 
robes, as one goes to the coronation of a king or to a millionaire’s 
wedding — also to forget one’s own present misery. If you had 
seen, as I did, this great number of youth standing for three hours 
on their feet, not breaking their fast before noon, as a great part 
of them wanted to receive holy Communion, you would be con- 
vinced that apart from their pleasure in the beautiful external 


forms of a big Catholic religious service there must be a secret | 


experience in their souls enabling them to perceive the real divine 
Mysteries which are veiled by those rites. This deep faith is the 
reason why many days innumerable lads and girls make a pil- 
grimage to Maria Laach. Here, in the anticipation of the heavenly 
Jerusalem, our young Christian nation is rising from its death, it 
is here that Nazism is really conquered by a new and only worth- 
while loyalty. Without the “‘denazification” performed by the 
Church there is no hope for a lasting change of the German soul. 
Videant Patres conscripti! Dr. WERNER ROss 
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THE APOSTOLATE 
THE MEANING OF THE CHURCH YEAR' 


HE eighteenth Sunday after Pentecost initiates the autumn 
of the Church’s year. This lasts until what we now call “‘the 
last Sunday after Pentecost.’’ Its relation to Advent is the same 
as that of the pre-lenten Sundays to Lent. During this period the 
Church expresses her profound longing to see her members united 
with Christ. She longs to see the Return of Christ, for that is the 
day of our Lord’s complete victory and full glory. The Return, 
the Parousia, of Christ perfects Easter. The Church is not now so 
much interested in the historical birth of Christ in the stable of 
Bethlehem, as she is in His Return — as certain as His historical 
arrival. In the super-historical order of grace this Return is presence. 
On Christmas and Epiphany the Church never tires of singing 
““Hodie — today, today, today.’’ Every Sunday after the eighteenth 
after Pentecost directs our eyes to His Return, His final victory. 
The more immediate circle of preparation is opened by the first 
Sunday of Advent. 

(The right understanding of Advent is the key to the Church 
year —- now so universally misunderstood.) The first centuries 
knew only Easter and, after a week of weeks (7 times 7), its 
completion, namely Pentecost. That Christ is true God found its 
liturgical expression even before Nicea (325) in the feast of the 
Epiphany —to which Rome a little later, around 336 A.D., 
added the feast of Christmas. Both feasts celebrate the Arrival 
and Return of the Lord Jesus as the true Sun, illuminating every 
man born into this world. 

In the beginning there was no separate Christmas ‘‘cycle.’’ When 
its paschal character vanished it did not become the beginning but 
the end of the Church year, celebrating the Parousia. It became 
so much a feast of its own that it even received its own ‘‘Pente- 
cost,’’ namely, the feast of Hypapante, the meeting of Christ with 
Simeon (February 2, now misnamed ‘“‘Purification’’), the union 
of Christ with mankind. The next step was to have also a counter- 
part of Lent, then of pre-Lent, especially in Spain and Gaul, with 
Epiphany in the place of Easter. The oldest known texts of the 


This article follows, in its main’ lines, the thought of Dr. Joseph Casper, 
one of Father Parsch’s present collaborators. 
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Advent liturgy show an ardent longing for the Savior, bridegroom 
and conciliator of mankind with God. In Spain and Gaul it lasted 
three weeks. Internal penance and preparation for Christ’s Return 
were its leitmotif. In the north of Italy, in Gaul and Spain, 
Epiphany became the day of baptism instead of or besides Easter. 
This in turn further added to the preparatory character of Advent. 
It came to last forty days — November 11 to January 5. It was 
even called ‘‘St. Martin’s Lent.” In the middle ages November 11 
became new year’s day, pay day, a day to start a new job, a day 
on which to burn up the old year in huge bonfires. To this day 
the Ambrosian liturgy of Milan has six weeks of Advent and the 
Greek liturgy observes forty days of fast before Epiphany, starting 
November 14. France knew a pre-Advent season starting on the 
eighteenth Sunday after Pentecost. 

Rome itself gradually fell in line. It instituted an Advent of 
four weeks (although at least one sacramentary had five Sundays 
of Advent — which explains the similarity of the collects and 
gospels of the first Sunday of Advent and the last Sunday after 
Pentecost) . 

The three Masses of Christmas also belong to this picture. It 
all goes back to Bethlehem and Jerusalem, where the Christians 
celebrated the birth of their Savior with hymns, prayers and the 
holy Eucharist. After these nocturnal vigils a singing and praying 
throng moved on to Jerusalem, there to celebrate their second 
Eucharist in the church of the Resurrection, the Anastasis, at sun- 
rise; and then finally the principal Mass of the day was sung with 
great solemnity by the Bishop of Jerusalem in his own cathedral. 


Rome started to imitate this beautiful usage. St. Mary Major 
became Bethlehem — even today the missal describes the Christ- 
mas midnight Mass as ‘‘ad praesepe — at the crib.’’ At dawn, on 
the way to St. Peter, the procession of the Pontiff passed the foot 
of the Palatine hill where the Greek colony had its church of St. 
Anastasia. The procession stopped for the Mass “‘at cock’s crow,” 
at dawn: it was the second Mass, in Rome’s own ‘‘Anastasis.”” In 
it Christ is hailed as the Conqueror of darkness and as the Day- 
break, the bright ‘“‘Day’’ of redemption. The most solemn Mass 
used to be the third Mass, at St. Peter's; only Gregory VII changed 
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it to St. Mary's. Yet the majestic and universalistic texts of this 
Mass still indicate its former connection with the church of the 
first vicar of Christ, St. Peter. 

So far Father Casper. I present his views to the readers of 
ORATE FRATRES since they corroborate my own hunch, repeatedly 
expressed in these pages, that the Church year originally, and, as 
I think, more logically and appropriately, started with Septua- 
gesima. What therefore appeared to many as an unusual and un- 
orthodox view now receives confirmation. I don’t even know who 
Father Casper is, and do not remember having read anything by 
him before the war. Thus there is no collusion. Two people came 
to the same conclusion — and Fr. Casper seems to have even more 
evidence than I. 

Septuagesima is here again. We have all started to read Genesis, 
chapter one verse one, on this Sunday. Why not try for one year 
to forget that awkward interpretation of our Church year that is 
now being taught in all schools and by nearly all liturgists? If we 
strip away the folklore, the so-called mystical interpretations, the 
later liturgical growths, in other words, the things grown on to 
it like barnacles onto a ship or ivy on a wall, we will see a spir- 
itual edifice so clear, so rational, so logical, so truly mystical, and 
of such tremendous emotional value that we will be surprised how 
we could ever have been satisfied with the current artificial ex- 
planation. 

Sunnyside, Wash. Rev. H. A. REINHOLD 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — FR. GERALD VANN, O.P., author of 
The Heart of Man and The Divine Pity, has just returned 
home to England after an extended lecture and retreat tour 

in the U. S. He left the manuscript of his article with us when he 
visited our Abbey in December. — Dr. Prus PARSCH, the famous 
pioneer of the liturgical movement in Austria, is an Augustinian 
canon of Stift Klosterneuburg near Vienna. He speaks of “‘litur- 
gical sermons’’ with authority, not only because, as he says, he has 
been preaching them for more than twenty-five years, but also be- 
cause he igs at present preparing the publication of a collection of a 
thousand such sermons, comprising eleven volumes! He expresses 
his heartfelt gratitude to the readers of O. F. who sent him CARE 
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and other packages for his poor. — Through a happy coincidence, 
H.A.R.’s “tract” on Fr. Rémillieux is paralleled by an article in the 
December Blackfriars in which Fr. Illtud Evans, O.P., pays warm 
tribute to the remarkable work being accomplished in Notre Dame- 
Saint Albans in Lyons. “As a result of years of hard work and 
harder prayer,’’ he writes, ‘‘the Abbé Rémillieux has established in 
our time a Christian family, a parish that realizes most deeply its 
unity in Christ. And that quite simply is a matter of thanksgiv- 
ing.’” — FATHER REINHOLD, our associate editor, is pastor of St. 
Joseph’s Church, Sunnyside, Wash. His book, The Soul Afire, has 
just had a separate publication in England under the title The Spear 
of Gold. 
+ 


Since our last issue, we have received and read copies of the 
Osservatore Romano containing the Latin original and the Italian 
translation of the Holy Father’s encyclical on the liturgy, “Medi- 
ator Dei.’’ (N.C.W.C. advises that, up to the present, no official 
English translation has been received from Rome. Upon receipt, 
it will be published by the N.C.W.C. in pamphlet form; the Lit- 
urgical Conference, moreover, will put out a parallel Latin-English 
edition.) As might have been expected, the net impression of the 
encyclical is far other than that given by the two summaries which 
appeared in the Catholic papers (not to speak of some of the head- 
lines). It was the same in the case of the Mystical Body encyclical. 
In this instance, however, the harm done may be more serious: 
because we can hardly expect that the liturgy encyclical will be 
read and studied as widely as that on the Mystical Body. A large 
proportion of American Catholics will perhaps as a result think 
of the liturgical movement merely as a dangerous sort of business 
which had best be left alone. And the principal objective of the 
Holy Father — to impose the liturgical movement, rightly under- 
stood, as an apostolate incumbent upon all — will have been de- 
feated. 

The only remedy. is to publicize the encyclical itself as widely 
as possible. Fr. Ellard’s two articles in America were a major step 
in that direction. The Commonweal, too, we understand, is print- 
ing an appreciation. (In England, Fr. Martindale did a good sum- 
mary for the Catholic Herald.) We ourselves have succeeded in 
lining up a series of articles of commentary, which will start with 
our next issue. 

Stated quite simply, the encyclical is a glorious document of 
spiritual guidance for the universal Church. It portrays in grand, 
dogmatic lines, the redemptive activity of Christ the High Priest 
throughout time. ‘“The liturgy is nothing else than the exercise of 


this priesthood . . . In every liturgical action, together with the | 
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Church there is present her divine Founder: Christ is present in 
the august Sacrifice of the altar . . . ; He is present in the sacra- 
ments... ; He is present, finally, in the praise and supplication di- 
rected to God . . . The ‘sacred liturgy is, therefore, the public cult 
which the divine Redeemer as the Head of the Church renders to 
the Father, and it is the cult which the society of the faithful ren- 
ders to its Head, and by means of Him, to the eternal Father: to 
put it briefly, it is the integral cult of the Mystical Body of Jesus 
Christ, that is, of the Head and of His members. . . In the liturgical 
celebrations . . . the work of Redemption is being continued.” 

It is evident that the Holy Father is seriously disturbed by ac- 
tions of ‘‘liturgical extremists.’’ But the movement as such, since 
this encyclical, is no longer a matter of choice. The liturgy is not 
a sum-total of ritual, it is not just the externals of Catholic wor- 
ship. It is this worship: Sacrifice, sacraments and sacramentals. 
It is the principal manner in which ‘‘Christ’s work of Redemption 
is being continued.’ As such it must be of primary concern to 
every Christian. 

With all our heart we express our gratitude to our Holy Father 
for his encyclical, for his warnings as well as for his encourage- 
ments. With the Mediator Dei the liturgical movement has come 
of age. May all of us who have dedicated ourselves to the cause 
prove worthy of the magnificent leadership God has been pleased 
to grant us in the Vicar of His divine Son, Pope Pius XII. 


+ 


An admirable example of how private devotions can prepare 
the faithful to take better part in the liturgy itself, of which our 
Holy Father speaks in his encyclical, is the pamphlet Parce Domine 
(Pio Decimo Press, Box 53, Baden Sta., St. Louise 15, Mo. Price, 
20 cents; 100 for $13.50). It is a lenten afternoon or evening 
service for the parish, compiled largely from liturgical sources by 
our esteemed associate editor, Msgr. Martin B. Hellriegel. The 
booklet represents the fruit of six years use, with constant im- 
provements in his own Holy Cross Church. Its contents in out- 
line: two stanzas of a hymn (musical notation given), invitatory 
psalm with versicles and collect, Confiteor and absolution, further 
stanzas of the same hymn, suggested instruction or reading, an- 
other hymn, the De Profundis psalm followed by versicles, two 
more stanzas of the second hymn, Benediction with the Blessed 
Sacrament. Several alternate lenten hymns are included, among 
them an English version of the Attende Domine. The melodies are 
sound, and easy, chosen with a view to congregational singing. 
(Closer attention, in a second edition, to the correspondence of 
notes and syllables will make for easier reading.) A number of 
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other parishes introduced the booklet last year, with very satisfac- 
tory results. It looks like an ideal answer to the generally felt need 
of a substantial and well-organized lenten devotion. We take 
pleasure in recommending the booklet unreservedly. 

© 

Mention, though belated, should be made of two other publi- 
cations. The Christian Life Calendar 1948 (Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee) carries on its tradition of usefulness by giving ordinal 
directions for both missal and breviary (excepting the hour of 
Matins). Its “‘publicity release’ states that the calendar’s popular- 
ity has increased yearly. To which our reaction is: May it con- 
tinue to do so. For it is fulfilling the goal set by its original author, 
Fr. Puetter, S.J.: to help Catholics live the life of the Church 
throughout the year. The commentary for each day makes good 
applications to Catholic practices and daily living — but, in an 
effort to be popular, lapses occasionally into a “‘palsy-walsy"’ type 
of style. Large, desk-pad size, the Calendar sells for $1.00 

The second publication to be noted is the Liturgical Press’ 
annual Ordinal for members of the League of the Divine Office 
and other users of the Breviary. Detailed directions are given, with 
page-references to the Day Hours volume. Price, 35 cents. 

* 

The December issue of Theological Studies should prove of 
more than usual interest to O. F. readers. (It is about time we 
publicly pay our respects to this magazine: it represents a calibre 
of alive theological thought that does honor to America and to 
the Jesuit theological faculties responsible for its publication. To 
our mind it holds its own with any European theological periodi- 
cal.) The study by Rev. Paul Palmer, S.J., on ‘“The Lay Priest- 
hood: Real or Metaphorical?’’ (published before the appearance 
of the encyclical) anticipates much of the Holy Father's pronounce- 
ment on the subject. It is as clear-cut an analysis, and solution, 
of the problem as we have yet seen. Of equal interest is Rev. 
Philip Donnelly’s article ‘““Theological Opinion on the Develop- 
ment of Dogma,” summarizing the important controversy about 
theology of which we wrote briefly in our last issue. Fr. Don- 
nelly’s concluding quotation, from Fr. Yves Congar, O.P., is too 
good to pass up: it sets the entire question in proper historical 
perspective: 

At the beginning of his essay on “The Mission of Saint Benedict,” 
Newman shows that Christian doctrine has passed through three 
periods: antiquity, the middle ages and modern times. This . . . intu- 
ition of a great truth . . . can be transferred to the well known 
historical successions of a contemplative and symbolic theology (the 
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= Fathers), a scientific and Scholastic theology, and finally, a positive 
d | and spiritual theology. But we must never forget what Newman 
ce adds: “The Catholic Church never loses what she has once pos- 
sessed . . . Instead of passing completely from one stage of life to 
\ another, she bears her youth and maturity into her old age. She has 
.. [ not exchanged her possessions, but rather has them all accumulated, 
: and thus is able always to draw forth from her treasure-store nova 
a et vetera.” 
of Our theological effort, then, ought to tend incessantly toward real- 
r- izing an integration. We must lose nothing of the vigor, the great 
- and simple depth of contemplation of the Fathers and ancient writ- 
rr, ers; but on the other hand, no more should we lose the rigorous 
+h methods of analysis, exposition, and synthesis which the use of more 
yd rational instruments permitted Scholasticism to attain; and finally, 
an we should lose nothing of the magnificent possibilities, still poorly 
De exploited, which the historical method opens up. That Scholasticism 
presents dangers, I have said before; . . . that it has definite limita- 
3’ tions, that it ought to be kept in its proper function and not be 
ce allowed to trespass in foreign domains, I discover more and more 
th each year . . . But this problem of Scholasticism must be approached 
with a great deal of respect, with patience, and with that lack of 
precipitousness which in the Church every development, every adap- 
tation demands. We (dare not attach) a diminished value to a work 
of so sound, so humble, so exact, so religious when it is thoroughly 
we grasped, as that of a Saint Thomas or of the other great Scholastics 
mS (pp. 698f.). 
to 
- COMMUNICATIONS 
“ TIMES OF OFFICE 
ce- To the Editor: —It may be of interest, by way of addition to the 
yn, article of Roger Capel (cf. issue of November 30, 1947), to record that 
ov, at the famous Benedictine re-union monastery of Amay, Chevetogne in 
yp- Belgium, the principle aimed at is to leave the times of the Office fixed, 
ut even to having Vespers sung in the evening during Lent. The ordinary 
n- time-table is as follows: 
‘coo Lauds: §:15 a.m. (sung) followed by sung conventual Mass so that it 
cal can be the Communion Mass. 
Prime: about 6:30 
t,” Terce: 8:30 
ree} Sext: (12:30 
Pus Nome: 3:20 
ne Vespers and Compline: 6:30 (sung) 
the Matins: 9:00 p.m. 
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On Sundays and big feasts, when people come to Mass from outside, sung 
conventual Mass is at 8:30 a.m. 
(Dom) Bepz Winstow, O.S.B. 
Ramsgate, England Editor, Eastern Churches Quarterly 


THE VERNACULAR 


To the Editor: — Replying to H. A. R. (in O. F., December 28, p. 92): 
I think anybody in England would agree that the vernacular liturgy 
actually in use is a main reason ‘for the Church of England’s churches 
being so empty while ours (in spite of Latin if you like) are everywhere 
so full for Mass. Of course the C. of E. liturgy is not really vernacular, 
but a 400-year-old English that is deader than Church Latin; but I 
think any vernacular Mass would soon get that way. For the tiny per- 
centage of people brought up to love it, the C. of E. liturgy has some 
holy associations, but for the population at large it is a barrier rather 
than a bridge. A worse barrier than Latin, because the constant repetition 
of words like “unto” or “saith,” and words like worn-out coins such as 
“righteousness” or “fellowship,” create a positive feeling of unreality 
which Latin never could; this is increased by the “clerical voice,” which 
results from the effort to be audible in difficult conditions. The English 
common people, reverent to the core, nevertheless often ridicule the 
official public worship. — May I take this opportunity of saying that 
O. F. is one of the chief joys of my life and that H. A. R.’s articles are 
the ones I turn to first. 


England Rev. N. N. 


THE CARMELITE CALENDAR 


To the Editor: —I am glad to know from Fr. Joachim Smet’s letter in 
O.F. of October 5 last (p.527) that the relic of the origin of the 
Carmelite use has been preserved on the title page of the new edition 
of the breviary — juxta Hierosolymitanae Ecclesiae antiquam consuetu- 
dinem. I had hoped that this vestige of the past had not disappeared. 
If, as Fr. Smet says, it is in the spirit of the Carmelite Order to keep 
feasts of saints who were connected with the Thebaid, etc., it has | 
suppose every right to do so. In spite of Fr. Smet’s explanation, however, 
I still maintain that it is misleading to distinguish them by the letters 
O.N. (Ordinis nostri—of our order), for it makes no distinction be- 
tween these early saints and those later ones who were certainly Car- 
melites, like St. Teresa or St. Mary Magdalene dei Pazzi. In the case of 
saints Euphrasia and Euphrosyna it is more misleading still for there were 
certainly no Carmelite nuns in their day. (Were there indeed religious 
orders?) My regret at these intrusive letters is strengthened by a decree 
of the S.C. R. which runs: “Per buiusmodi adprobationem, praesertim 
lectionum secundi nocturni, nullo modo intelligi ac dici posse diremptas 
quaestiones historicas circa res gestas, in eisdem Propriis et lectionibus 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


commemoratas, ac potissimum circa sanctorum vel beatorum maxime 
antiquioris aevi, monachatum eorum pertinentiam ad unum vel alium 
ordinem.” 1 found this in Analecta Carmelitana, Vol. Ill, p. 256. 

That Fr. Daniel a Virgine Maria would turn in his grave at the “watered 
down” nocturn lessons I don’t believe; rather must he rejoice when the 
truth appears at last. Though I am afraid that on March 6 he must be 
hard put to it not to haunt some of his latter day brethren when in all 
Carmelite monasteries (all the Discalced at least —I have not seen the 
new Calced breviary) the second nocturn lessons of that day are chanted. 
For these same lessons in honor of St. Cyril of Constantinople are almost 
entirely fiction and are a strange mixture of facts from the lives of the 
two other saints Cyril —of Jerusalem and Alexandria. There are other 
curious legends in the Carmelite sanctoral, but let that one example suf- 
fice, for a long excursion into Carmelite history invariably produces ex- 
acerbation, and puts one in the frame of mind to write the sort of thing 
that Hélyot did in his first (I think) volume. 


England Rocer CaPeL 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE CHRIST OF CATHOLICISM. A Meditative Study. By Dom Aelred 
Graham, Monk of Ampleforth. Longmans, Green and Co., New York, N. Y. 
1947. Pp. xiv-381. Cloth, $4.00. 

The author of The Love of God, an eight year-old volume of meditative 
theology of the sort pleaded for by Dom Trethowan in the last issue of 
O.F., has established himself as incapable of shabby writing. If he dis- 
appoints slightly in his current effort it is certainly not from lack of 
competence, for here is a work rooted in the soundest scholarship, scrip- 
tural, dogmatic and apologetic. Rather, there is the difficulty that the 
author’s sub-title, ably defended in a word of preface, is too little trans- 
lated into act in an otherwise excellent book. The reasons are obvious. 
There is about the Christ of Catholicism so much to tell that the writer’s 
largest concern will be with conveying such matters as the Old Testa- 
ment preparation for His coming, the main features of His life and work, 
and the Church’s belief concerning Him as expressed in the Scriptures, 
patristic writings and conciliar definitions. If there remains time for re- 
flection, well and good. Aware of this constraint at every turn, Dom 
Aelred has for the most part deserted his announced purpose and pro- 
duced instead an eminently readable volume of Christology. Its existence 
in English — orderly, relatively complete, and well written as it is — is 
reason enough to be grateful, and perhaps renders the present cavil un- 
generous. 


The author’s task was one of selection throughout; a problem not so 
much in what to include as what to leave out. He resists the temptation 
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to do battle with the critics, except briefly in an introductory chapter; 
he quotes infrequently from any save scriptural and symbolical sources, ” 
Yet four pages of bibliography and the entire text reveal him to be at 
home with the best (or foremost) Catholic, Protestant, and rationalist] 
writings on the divine Redeemer. 

A chapter entitled “The Life Work of Jesus Christ” consumes a full 
third part of the book and is roughly biographical, the Gospels being. 
drawn upon with a perfect felicity. (Spencer’s translation is favored, | 
but the author is eclectic.) There are sections on the temptations, the” 
miracles, the founding of the Church, and so on. A chapter on the per- | 
sonality of Jesus deals with His Messiahship, divine Sonship and Personal 
Union, presenting kenosis, bypostasis, and communicatio idiomatum, each 
in turn. As Redeemer He is viewed as priest, prophet and king; and two” 
final chapters discuss certain “consequences of the Incarnation,” a 
them, “the spirit of Jesus,” Mary’s mediatory office, the Kingdom of 
God, and Christ’s Body, the Church. 


The Christ of Catholicism is an admirable book for the book that it is, 
but ah! when Dom Aelred briefly discourses on the Beatitudes, or inter 
weaves a bit of Crashaw or the hymns of the liturgy with the words that 
are spirit and life, one recognizes his familiar gift and longs for more 


G. S. S. 


THE SONG OF THE CHURCH. By Marie Pierik. Longmans, Green and om 
New York, N. Y. 1947. Pp. xii-274. Cloth, $3.00. 


The author brings together in one short volume what the student of 
research is curious about in regard to chant. Here we have the kind of 
thing that Gustave Reese and Paul H. Lang and other musicologists have 
treated at greater length and with more thoroughness in their standard) 
works. It is an accumulation of the findings of scholars about the his- 
tory of Gregorian chant and the development of various theories of the 
interpretation of the chant. For all of this we must, of course, thank the: 
author for an arduous task well done. In the library of the serious stu- 
dent who wants to specialize in the art and science of the chant, this 
book has a very definite place. But, lest the title mislead prospective” 
buyers, we wish to point out that for the teacher and the choir director 
who is looking for some help in the actual performance and interpretation @ 
of the chant in next Sunday’s Mass, this book will not be of much helpy 
It is neither a textbook nor a handbook for those who want to learn how” 
to sing the chant correctly and beautifully. In fact, this book may only 
increase their worries about a subject which has bothered far too maf 
of us who are concerned with the practical aspects of bringing to Iif@ 
in actual performance the vast treasury of liturgical song contained im 


the Liber Usualis. ./ 
D.j.K. | 
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